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colleges might join, and which, perhaps, might have 
its site on Egham Hill. A third advocated the 
inclusion of Holloway in the proposed new University 
for London, leaving the position of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges untouched. Of these three 
courses the first was summarily dismissed. Its sole 
supporter gave it only a vague and half-hearted 
defence. Even the Holloway governors abstained 
from pressing it upon the meeting. It seems, indeed, 
to have been generally realised that the founder of 
that beautiful, but rather unfortunate, institution 
had entertained views with regard to education 
which no educationalist could heartily endorse. 
Holloway College was originally established on the 
model of the munificent colleges in America, where 
no less than 487 public bodies have the power to 
grant degrees; but its best friends have clearly 
recognised that to follow out that ideal in this 
country could only result in making the degrees 
so given valueless, and in converting into an in- 
efficient University a college which is every day 
becoming more efficient and worthy of respect. 
We cannot doubt that last Saturday’s conference 
represented public feeling in the emphatic negative 
with which it met the first proposal made. 

It was over the second suggestion, however, that 
the real battle raged. Mr. Strachan Davidson of 
Balliol laid before the meeting with considerable 
adroitness the proposals for a Federated Women’s 
University, to include the various colleges now 


engaged in education. Of this University Holloway | 


would probably be the nucleus, but the women’s 
colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge were to join; 
and in some way, which, we confess, we have not 
fathomed, the men’s Universities were to give the 
new concern a helping hand, to countersign its 
diplomas, to supervise its teachers, to keep its 
examinations and its tests up to the mark. Mr. 
Strachan Davidson’s ingenuity deserves all credit 
—in this world of partisans the discoverer of 
a via media is always worthy of esteem— 
though the light-hearted audacity with which this 
distinguished representative of Conservatism at 
Oxford referred his hearers to American experiments 
is positively startling in its readiness for change. 
But Mr. Strachan Davidson found few supporters 
except the Warden of All Souls. Even Professor 
Case, from the same camp, condemned his plan as 
dangerous and impracticable. The head of Girton 
deprecated any step in that direction. Mrs. Sidgwick 
declared, on behalf of Newnham, that there was not 
“the slightest chance” of that great college joining 
a Federated University for Women. Miss Rogers, 
on behalf of the Oxford colleges, denounced the 
clever but insidious plan. Mrs. Bryant, who 
always speaks to good purpose, stated that she had 
never known or heard of a woman who desired 
such a University at all. And Mr. Strachan 
Davidson, forgetting the wisdom of the serpent, 
made an admission which gave his case away. 
The value of his proposal, he acknowledged, lay 
to his mind in the fact that, if it were adopted, 
it would enable the opponents of granting degrees 
to women at Oxford and Cambridge to point, when 
next that agitation revived, to a counter-scheme 
already in working order. That fatal admission 
struck the ground from under his scheme, and dealt, 
we think, the death-blow to a compromise which 
has never commanded any wide measure of assent. 
The authors of this ineffectual half-measure do not 
seem to have recognised the fact that the reason 
why the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have succeeded far beyond any of their 
rivals is because they are a part, though it 
may be still a fettered and restrained part, of 
the great seats of learning to which they belong. 
In spite of all that was said in another sense during 
the recent agitation, the desire for a degree will 
never be the chief stimulus which drives women to 
Oxford and to Cambridge, any more than it is the 
chief stimulus which drives men. They go there, 
no doubt, for the systematic education, and they 


might go in greater numbers and with greater 
prospects were that systematic education crowned 
by adegree. But they go there still more for the 
residence, for the associations, for the life, the 
traditions and the spirit of the place. A University 
at Egham, however sumptuous and valuable its 
buildings and endowments, its diplomas and degrees, 
would never exercise a tenth part of the spell and 
magic which the Cambridge women’s colleges with- 
out degrees can wield to-day. It is this fact which 
accounts for the apathy which the proposal for a 
Women’s University has met with. It is this fact 
which explains the unanimity with which last week’s 
conference swept that unpopular and unworkable 
proposal from the field. 

The third course propounded, the inclusion of 
Holloway College in the new London University, 
met with very general support. In London the 
principle of women’s degrees has been already 
conceded, and Holloway would obviously gain 
immensely, even in comparison with the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, by securing admission to the 
new University here. When that University is 
created, we do not think that there would be any 
serious difficulty in adding Holloway to the list of 
colleges which would make it up, and we trust that 
the evident belief of the conference in the speedy 
creation of that long wished for institution may 
not be doomed to disappointment, as such hopes 
have been before. The triumph of obstruction on 
this question is one of the educational scandals 
of the day. The weakness of the Government in 
the matter is only another example of the 
inefficiency of the present Administration. If 
the Duke of Devonshire is in earnest in the 
matter—and the excellence of his intentions are 
beyond dispute—the Government would have no 
difficulty in passing the necessary Bill next session, 
and the passage of the Bill would be promptly 
followed by the establishment, we believe with 
Holloway College as a participator in its benefits, 
of the University which every friend of London 
education ardently desires. How far that example 
would conduce to mitigate the hardness of the 
hearts of Oxford and of Cambridge dons, how 
far it may be wise or practicable to renew im- 
mediately the agitation for women's degrees at 
the older Universities, which, as Mr. Arthur Sidg- 
wick recognises, has received for the time a decided 
check, we need not here discuss. But we are sure that 
the representatives of women’s education have acted 
prudently in declining with one voice the invitation 
issued to them to form a second-rate University for 
themselves, because the great and changeless homes 
of learning are slow as yet in opening their venerable 
doors. 


BY THE WILD NORTH SEA. 


HE gale that the falling glass had foretold was 
upon us. No one who knew the coast could 
doubt of that. Even the cattle knew it, and sought 
shelter, straying as far from the sea as the dykes of 
the marshland would permit, huddling together in 
little groups as if association would afford them 
security from the gathering storm. The birds also 
knew it; and though, here and there, from the top 
of the sandhills, one might occasionally see the flash 
of wings and the gleam of white breasts as a few 
black-backs flew restlessly to and fro, the bulk 
of them had taken flight westward in thé hope of 
finding flats or sandbanks, their usual resting-places, 
still uncovered. The coastguards and the fisher-folk 
not only knew it but dreaded it ; for there was that 
in the air which recalled former disaster, when the 
sandhills, looking like huge earthworks, “ piled by 
the hands of giants,” were powerless to stay the 
onrush of the waves. 
The sun that morning rose crimson, but the glow 
was ominous of elemental strife. From the distant 
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horizon a ruddy gleam spread landward in a widen- 
ing path, brightening the surface of the sandbanks 
which were then just awash, but almost swallowed 
up in the dark deep water, except where this was 
churned into foam or broken into spray. The clouds 
began to bank in the east, and soon the sun was 
hidden, and the bright threatening note of colour 
was absorbed in the deeper threatening of the 
growing dark. Then it seemed as if the windows of 
heaven were opened, and for a space the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up. Down came the 
rain and hail with such force as to riddle the 
surface of the sandhills, drilling little pits in them, 
such as you may see between tidemarks where 
razor-fish abound. The wind rose steadily, making 
strange weird music among the stems of the 
marram-grass, and sending the damp sand inland 
in showers. As the storm increased the villagers 
came hurrying down to the shore to aid the beach- 
folk in their task of strengthening the sand-dunes 
with post and faggot, hoping against hope for 
victory, though the odds were overwhelmingly 
against them. They worked with a will—as men 
will work when their all is at stake; but when their 
supplies were exhausted, nothing was left to them 
but to withdraw to a place of comparative safety, 
and watch the unequal strife. 

The banks that lie off the shore were soon covered 
by the rising tide, and their existence would have 
been hidden were it not that there the long rollers 
met the first obstruction. Up the seaward slope 
they rushed, tossing aloft volumes of spray as they 
shot over the crest of the sand, and then gathering 
force as they came landward. Their sullen roar, 
heard above the gale, had in it something awesome. 
They broke upon the low level shore in a seething 
mass of foam; and the sharp grating note of the 
backwash told that the angry seas were scoring the 
beach as a mountain road is scored by a winter 
torrent. On one side of the sandhills lay a 
long strip of beach on which the sea was rapidly 
gaining; on the other, a mile-wide stretch of level 
marshland, dotted here and there with a few cattle 
sheds, and crossed by footpaths marked out by rows 
of posts, while a tall black drainage mill showed its 
gaunt outline against the dull leaden sky. Beyond 
the reclaimed pasture stood a tiny hamlet—an 
irregular line of toy-like stone houses, absolutely 
defenceless. For as one lay on the landward side 
of the dunes and gazed seaward, it was easy to 
recognise that the marshland was below the level 
of the shore, and that if a breach was made in the 
only line of defence, the fate of the hamlet was 
sealed. 

There is no sapper and miner like the sea. It is 
sometimes slow, but always exceeding sure. Here 
it was also swift. Dense masses of water were 
hurled against the base of the hills, battering them 
with resistless force; but at first the impact served 
to consolidate the barrier. Then wave after wave 
travelled slowly up the inclined face of the hills, and 
the influence of the backwash soon began to tell. 
After the wave had retired, little rills ran down the 
seaward slope, loosening the face of the bulwark, 
and cutting therein tiny channels which were broad- 
ened and deepened by succeeding waves. The 
downflow loosened the sand at the base, which was 
tossed and whirled about by the waters and then 
sucked outward by the backwash. As this went 
on, the villagers from their points of vantage 
saw with consternation the dashing spray mount 
above the level of the hills; and though it fell 
seaward, they knew but too well that every 
falling drop carried away with it a grain of 
sand, and so weakened the only barrier that stood 
between their homes and ruin. Meanwhile, the base 
of the hills was being excavated, just as on a level 
shore the rising tide sweeps away the sand or shingle 
from a post or the base of a rock, leaving a little 
pool to mark its work when it recedes. So the work 
of destruction went on; wild storms of hail and 
tempestuous gusts of wind helping to widen the 


yawning hole at the base of the hills. For the seg 
in its onflow, to regain what the toil of generations 
or secular change has wrested from it, does not so 
much storm and carry by assault as breach and mine, 
Against the chalk cliffs of Yorkshire and the English 
Channel and the sand-dunes of the east coast, the 
process is the same; the base is undercut till the 
upper portion falls in or topples over. One may see 
this work of destruction at Ramsgate and Broad- 
stairs and around Flamborough, just as well as on 
the Norfolk coast from the Burnhams southward 
to Caister. 

The first sign of the breach on the landward 
side was seen at the base—just a trickle, which, one 


would think, a child might stop with its hand— 


yellow sand-stained water, seen for a moment and 
then lost in the marsh grass. The next wave rose 
higher, and sent out a gurgling stream through a 
larger hole; and so wave after wave rolled on till 
there was a long low arch cut in the hill, through 
which the waters poured, carrying with them a 
volume of sand, so widening the opening at its sides 
and licking away the top till that became too weak 
to support its own weight, and fell in, stopping 
the breach. The check, however, was but for 
a moment. The foaming waters came onward 
with a rush over the toppled sand and out into 
the low ground on the other side, turning the 
marshland into a swamp. 

What happened at this point was repeated at a 
dozen places above and below. The frightened 
watchers, who had fled inland, beheld the sea pour 
through the breaches in the hills just as a dammed 
stream flows out when the sluicesareopened. There 
was nothing to stem the advancing flood ; and while 
it gathered force in its descent over the pastures, the 
gaps in the hills behind it were widened till the tide, 
now at its highest, met with little opposition and 
rolled on almost unchecked. The dykes were soon 
filled to overflowing, and the waters rose above the 
meadows till the posts that marked the footpaths 
looked like stakes lining a fairway channel, and 
swept out along the roads and up through the 
village street, carrying with them desolation and 
ruin. The sun rose upon a peaceful hamlet, cut 
off from the sea by fertile grazing grounds, bordered 
by sandhills: at noon the sea had burst its barriers ; 
the marshland was a waste of waters; the hamlet 
was a wreck. 

The villagers gathered in little groups, sadly 
discussing the havoc the storm had wrought. 
“’Twere all sea once,” said an old beachman, with 
a comprehensive sweep of his hand landward ; “that 
it were! An’ it’ll be sea agen. Once them hills goo” 
—there was another sweep of the hand southward— 
“an’ they'll goo as our’n hev; in come the sea. 
Whar’ll Yarm’th an’ Nor’ch be then? Answer me 
that!” 

No man answered him; for each one felt that 
the overthrow of his own household gods touched 
him more closely than the problematical fate of the 
flourishing seaport, or even of the cathedral city. 


GOSSIP OVER THE ATLANTIC. 


OMPARISONS are more odious than usual when 

it is sought to reflect upon the relative merits 

of great commercial or national enterprises, and it 
is with due dread of libellous consequences, to say 
nothing of patriotic emotions, that I venture to place 
on paper some reflections forced upon me by a recent 
run across the Atlantic. The journey to New York 
was made on the latest steamship of the North 
German Lloyd Company from Southampton. This 
vessel was launched on the Oder, near Stettin, has a 
displacement of 14,000 tons, and is to-day the largest 
express steamer afloat. On the occasion of her first 
trip across, the German papers greeted the event as 
of considerable national importance. The Emperor, 
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indeed, took so much personal interest in her as to 
furnish about 75 per cent. of her library with books 
relating to the MHohenzollerns in general, and 
William the Great in particular. These works 
naturally represent German history as the creation 
of Prussian kings alone, and carefully ignore any 
participation of the people in the modelling of their 
country’s fortunes. But this is a digression. 

After ten days on shore I returned by way of 
Liverpool on the largest and fastest boat of the 
oldest English line—I refer, of course, to the 
Cunarder Lucania. Both journeys were equally 
satisfactory in point of speed—that is to say, about 
six days were consumed between the leaving of one 
dock and landing at the other 3,000 miles away. 
We may assume that both ships are equally well 
constructed and officered; that each board of 
directors has the interest of their passengers equally 
at heart. There are those who look upon one 
particular line as alone capable of carrying pas- 
sengers with absolute safety; but for my part, and 
I think with those who habitually cross the Atlantic, 
the question of safety no more enters into my mind 
than when buying a railway ticket. Steamship 
travelling has reached a point when the bulk of 
travellers select the ocean journey for rest and 
recreation quite as much as from business necessity ; 
and other things being equal, that line will succeed 
that contributes most to the comfort of its patrons. 
It is nothing short of phenomenal that within this 
generation two lines of German steamships have not 
only successfully maintained competition with old- 
established English ones but that they have bril- 
liantly vindicated their right to existence, while 
several English lines have gone into bankruptcy or 
retired from mail service competition. 

The remedy is so obvious to those familiar with 
the different lines that it is almost incredible that 
for so long British directors have neglected their 
interests. They think that they have done all that 
is required of them when they can proclaim to the 
world that they never lose a life. That may be 
true, but they certainly lose many passengers. The 
Germans and Continentals generally are excellent 
caterers, and it is not surprising that where special 
effort is made, the Hamburg and Bremen steamers 
eclipse their rivals, not only by the abundance and 
excellence of their food, but by the manner of 
serving it. Generous as the directors of the English 
companies may be, their efforts on land cannot com- 
pensate for the deficiencies in their steward depart- 
ment afloat. The Lucania, for instance, furnished 
long bills of fare from which passengers selected 
at random, with often disappointing results. The 
Germans served dinner in courses as at a gentleman’s 
table. Both were good, but the German considerably 
better in many points of detail. Robust travellers 
are indifferent on this point, but a large proportion, 
of ladies particularly, are very sensitive in matters 
that escape the attention of professional sailors and 
even pursers and stewards. On the Lucania, for 
instance, all the upper saloons were permeated 
with the smell of cold gravy and dirty plates 
emanating from the pantry at the foot of the 
principal staircase leading into the dining-room. 
Consequently many were rendered helpless from 
this alone. On the German boat no one was 
made to recognise the geographical situation of 
this feature. The German lines provide an excellent 
band of music, which plays on deck in the forenoon 
and in the main saloon gallery during dinner. 
Those of us who are not musical may find in 
this a reason for avoiding Germany, but on the 
whole the music added much to the gaiety of the 
Journey, judging by the mere fact that there was 
dancing on deck every day of the voyage to New 

ork, and many evening performances were encored. 
The German steamers never allow the deck to be 
devoid of a steward or a ship’s boy, who are drilled 
to be constantly assisting ladies in and out of their 
chairs. This is the case theoretically with the 
Liverpool lines, but from the testimony of ladies 


their theory is not so completely applied. On the 
Lucania the stewards appeared tacitly to admit that 
their food, or its preparation, was insufficient ; 
for they provided many passengers with specially 
prepared dishes not on the bill of fare. Many 
passengers found it embarrassing, on asking for 
articles of food which their neighbours were enjoy- 
ing, to be told that they were private luxuries 
specially ordered beforehand. Naturally, there is a 
remote connection between special pantry privileges 
and an understanding with the kitchen authorities. 
I regarded this sort of catering as an injustice to the 
company, and therefore, when it was insidiously 
suggested to me that I might secure corresponding 
favours, I replied that thirst for knowledge led me 
to experiment with the regular bill of fare alone. 
There were many on board the Lucania who had 
crossed on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and it 
is because so many of those expressed themselves 
after this fashion that I venture to make these 
comparisons. 

In fact, the German lines from the outset made a 
special point of attracting to their ships the large 
and growing class of Transatlantic passengers who 
cross annually for pleasure, and who are willing to 
pay for a large number of small comforts which 
have hitherto been regarded as beneath the notice 
of English pursers and chief stewards. The Germans 
have carefully copied everything good in the con- 
struction of their engines and the designs of their 
hulls. They have, with equal care, discarded a 
system of catering that now survives only where 
@ monopoly can be maintained or shareholders are 
indifferent to dividends. I can speak with some 
vigour on this matter, because, in all other respects, 
the two great English lines—the Cunard and White 
Star—have nothing to fear from any rivals so far as 
the construction of their ships is concerned. The 
Lucania, notably, is not only palatial but exceed- 
ingly comfortable in the matter of state-room 
ventilation and saloons for social gatherings. While 
travelling through the water at the top of her 
speed the movement of her engines is hardly felt, 
and the ventilation of her lower spaces is admirable. 
She is more generous with bath-rooms than her 
German rival, and excels her also in the springiness 
of her bunks. But, in order to regain her supremacy 
as ocean carrier, she needs, what is more or less the 
crying need on all the great English passenger lines 
—a complete and radical reconstruction of her 
steward department. The German stewards have 
been well set up in the army or navy, are under 
excellent discipline, do anything they are told, and 
thank you if you make them a present at the end of 
the journey. There are some English stewards who 
do the same; but not many. They have been 
spoiled by long years of unopposed conquest on the 
high seas, and are apparently unwilling to learn 
from their friends, the enemy. 

I have not here spoken of the competing American 
line, for that is practically an English one, barring 
the name. It is also too recent in its new form to 
be regarded as more than an interesting experiment 
on the part of a Protectionist community to make 
up for the iniquities of the Dingley tariff by granting 
subsidies from the unprotected taxpayer. 


POoULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THE DRAMA. 


“THe Happy LIFE DANDY DAN.” 


N Mr. Louis Parker’s new play, The Happy Life, at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, you have many 
delightful elements: shrewd observation of some of 
the queer surfaces of life, a vein of tender sentiment 
almost of the quality which people call “ poetic,” a 
keen eye for effective “ situations,” a gift of language 
which, if not exactly “ style,” is neither fustian nor 
twaddle. These qualities I have always noted in 
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Mr. Parker’s work; in fact, I rather pride myself on 
having been one of the first to point them out. 
Long ago I hailed Mr. Parker as one of the rising 
hopes of our stage. He is stilla rising hope. One 
may be satisfied with that as a provisional state of 
affairs ; it rests with Mr. Parker himself not to let it 


become permanent. He has now mastered the 
“ fingering ” of the dramatist; the stage has few 
secrets from him. It is time, I think, that he turned 
round and looked straight at life. Let him study 
the ways in which men and women at this moment 
think and act, rather than study how to build in- 
teresting plays upcn conventional hypotheses of 
their thoughts and actions. The Happy Life is an 
interesting play; but it involves tco many of these 
conventional hypotheses. In a word, it lacks 
reality. 

One of the hollowest of conventions is that which 
relates to the supposed way of a man with a maid 
when the pair happen to be left together—solus cum 
sold. Not so long ago, in one of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s dramas, we were asked to take it for granted 
that a parson and a grass-widow could not be left 
alone on an island for a few hours without miscon- 
ducting themselves. In The Happy Life we are ex- 
pected to agree that a girl’s reputation is shat- 
tered to atoms because she has passed the night, 
insensible from a fall downstairs, in a bachelor’s 
arm-chair. Of course, in such cases everything 
depends upon circumstances, upon the known 
character of the parties, upon the credibility of the 
explanations given on either side. If the girl is a 
notorious “ baggage,” if the man is a notorious rake, 
tongues, we may be sure, will wag. Tongues will 
wag, perhaps, in any case; but the opinion of 
sensible people will be governed by the facts. Now 
Cyril Charteris and Evelyn Smith are, plainly 
enough, both honourable people. Cyril is the 
soul of frankness and honesty—I defy him to 
be otherwise, seeing that he is played by Mr. Fred 
Kerr. No doubt he has behaved a little foolishly. 
Instead of running for a doctor (because, forsooth ! 
it is snowing hard outside), he lets the girl lie sense- 
less in his chambers all night, while he sits calmly 
smoking and reading Omar Khayyam. But if he 
has been foolish, he has not been wicked. Let him 
say so, then, to all concerned, and put an end as 
soon as possible to an awkward situation. Does he 
think of doing this? Not for a moment; he knows 
his stage-conventions too well; he knows that 
Evelyn’s reputation is ruined—and he knows 
that, like Bellac in M. Pailleron’s play (“Je re- 
parerai, chére Mees, je reparerai!”’), he must offer 
the “‘reparation” of marriage. Better a loveless 
marriage than a smirched reputation. If Mr. Parker 
will look from the playhouse to the world outside, I 
think he will find that common-sense prevents 
people from acting in this absurd way. 

From his initial convention Mr. Parker proceeds 
to another—and a worse. He expects us to concede 
that a young married couple can pass months under 
the same roof, living together in all save the technical 
sense, loving one another passionately and yet con- 
vinced that each is detested by the other. This con- 
vention may have been good enough for old Dumas 
(Un Mariage de Convenance), or for M. Georges Ohnet 
(Le Maitre de Forges); it ought not, I submit, to 
be good enough for Mr. Parker. The slightest know- 
ledge of human nature tells us that it is fantastically 
impossible. But the playhouse crowd likes to see 
the pretty spectacle of two young hearts that really 
beat as one tortured by these misunderstandings of 
two young heads that cught to be knocked together. 
All the ladies in the theatre are pleasantly fluttered 
at the thought of the happiness in store for the pair 
when at last they melt into each other’s arms. And 
so Mr. Parker gives them both the misunderstanding 
and the melting. It is all very sweet and pretty ; 
and at the same time it is all preposterous nonsense. 

Like many another sentimentalist (Dickens, of 
course, is the classic example), Mr. Parker, while he 
overlooks, or chooses to ignore, the actual motives 


and facts which govern the conduct of men and 
women, is a very close observer of their exterior, 
their little tricks and manners. Nothing could be 
better observed than his Pettigrew Smith household, 
with its vulgar matron and her “paying guests,’ 
the downtrodden bookseller’s hack her husband, her 
cub of a son, her daughter with the bloom rubbed 
off by boarding-house promiscuities. I can only 
compare this picture of mingled squalor and “ flashi- 
ness”’ with that other household which Mr. Pinero 
drew for us in Act I. of The Benefit of the Doubt; 
and that is a comparison which does Mr. Parker no 
little credit. 

And we can have nothing but praise for his first 
act, with its half-parody, half-adaptation of the 
“knocking - at- the-door” idea from The Master 
Builder, and its skill in what the younger Dumas 
usedjto call the whole art of drama—the art of “ pre- 
paration.” The suppressed excitement when Cyril 
Charteris, after dismissing his noisy guests, sits down 
in the dead silence of his deserted Temple Chambers 
over his pipe and his Omar, is intense. We know 
that something is going to happen, but cannot guess 
what; and yet when it happens (a woman’s shriek— 
Evelyn has fallen down the dark stairs) we all feel 
that it is exactly what we wanted to happen. To 
arouse the expectation in this way, and then to 
satisfy it to the full, is just one of the feats which 
mark the genuine dramatist. Mr. Parker has the 
true dramatic gift; of that there can be no doubt. 
If he will only make up his mind to grasp reality 
and holdon firm .. . Meanwhile he is writing 
clever and (in the full sense of the term) amusing 
plays like The Happy Life, in which, by the way, 
he is admirably served by his players, Mr. Fred 
Kerr (Charteris) and Miss Dorothea Baird (Evelyn), 
Mr. Hermann Vezin (literary hack) and Miss 
Henrietta Watson (boarding-house ditto), Mr. John 
Beauchamp and Miss Carlota Nillson (Chicago 
millionaire and daughter). 

At the Lyric you have a musical piece, Dandy 
Dan, which would be nothing without Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, and is, with him, a very considerable thing 
—if, like Sir Lewis Morris, you reckon hearty 
laughter a considerable thing. Sir Lewis has 
recently been complaining in the Forum that 
hearty laughter is dying out. Apparently he has 
arrived at the conclusion from the decorum of 
elderly gentlemen at a Pall Mall club. Let him 
go to the Lyric, and I warrant he will reconsider 
the matter. Mr. Roberts is by turns a Lifeguards- 
man, a waiter, a Scotch peer, an Adelphi guest, an 
Irish police-inspector—and my ribs are still sore. 


A. B. W. 


GAFFER GURDON. 


” Y friend, you will be tired ; you are cold, now. 

Will you not move from this sad place?” 
The Chaplain spoke. He had passed her three hours 
before, and apparently she had not stirred. 

“A zad plaice, maister—like a churchyard on 4 
winter's night.” 

“There is no happiness to be had for looking 
on it.” 

“ A widda-woman, maybe ’er’s ’appier in a church- 
yard than in a empty ’ouse.... But I be gwain. 
’Tis gittin’ too dark vor to zee.” 

The Chaplain had often seen her there before he 
spoke this November afternoon. He was accustomed 
to pitiful things, and the tragic face had never 
smitten his heart as it did now. It was the face of 4 
hardy moor-woman, thin, sinewy, with a ruddy 
colour given by the air of the hills, which no moral 
jaundice could efface. There were deep furrows 10 
the skin, trending downward from the eyes an 
from the corners of the mouth; but the thin lips, 
blue in this biting weather, were firmly set. 

Others had noticed her, too, in a casual way; but 
she had never invited them to speech. It was about 
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once a month that she was to be found, sitting on a 
bank by the roadside, high above the town, which 
commanded a full view of the prison yard. Below, 
spread out upon the bleak valley, were the works of 
the prison farm. Far around upon the hill was a 
circle of black dots: warders. Nearer at hand were 
men at work in yellow uniforms: convicts. In and 
out among the buildings within the walls moved 
gangs of them, harnessed, as it seemed, to carts, to 
heavy rollers, like beasts of burden. Everywhere 
the vigilant eye and the loaded rifle, the depressing 
yellow uniform with the black arrows stamped 
upon it. 

Upon this she had looked with sad eyes, hardened 
to tearlessness, once a month for three years, and 
the Chaplain, after hearing her comparison of the 
place with a churchyard, acquitted her of morbid 
curiosity. And when, the next Sunday afternoon, 
he preached to the yellow uniforms, he wondered in 
which of them was that for which the sad eyes 
searched on the farm and in the gravelled yards. 

In the twilight she walked through the long 
street of the little town, with its grey-walled houses, 
its tarred roofs, and its smell of burning peat in the 
keen air, and two miles beyond it toa hamlet further 
within the moor. At the inn she was known, and 
the regular time of her departure. 

“Len’ ’e a and, mawther?” asked the man who 
tended the stables, empty now, but full of the horses 
and traps of sportsmen earlier in the year. Her 
poor beast, the agricultural horse-of-all-work, was 
attached to its cart,and the springless thing rumbled 
over the new bridge. <A blast of wintry wind came 
up the valley past the old clapper-bridge on her right, 
and she shivered beneath her shawl. The pace up 
and down the precipitous hills, over a sandy road 
wriggling across the dark, bleak moor, was invariable 
and slow. Ten o’clock had passed when the horse 
turned off, knowing its way perfectly, by some 
rough-walled huts along a grass track; and eleven 
had gone when she jumped from the cart and opened 
the gate at the side of a small house. <A few farm 
buildings were about it. She backed the cart into a 
linhay, and unfastened the harness; and the horse 
made his own way to his stall, where she shut the 
door upon him. 

A glimmer of light showed in the kitchen 
window of this characteristic border farm, to reach 
which from the prison walis the woman had almost 
crossed the moor, though not at its greatest breadth. 
When the opening door caused the light to strike on 
her face, it wore the same hard expression that it 
had wora six hours before and had worn any time 
these three years. The ancient man who sat on the 
settle had seen no difference in it that he could 
remember. He yawned as she came in. 

“ Thee’d better ’a’ gone to baid, gaffer.” 

“You belate, Ann ; but I waited vor to ye’r bout 
the boy. ’Ev’e zeed mun?” 

He leant forward with his hand upon his scraggy 
knees and his white locks rumpled, while she sat on 
a stool by the hearth and threw back the shawl, 
Wwarminz her hands. It was a woman of forty, much 
aged, that looked into the fire, and did not meet the 
old man’s gaz3. 

“Iss, I’ve zeed mun... . You naid’n’ go vor to ax 
no questions, gaffer.... Jim... well, Jim’s right 
nough.” 

“Ah! My boy... ’e’d be right wheresoever, 
Ann. ‘Tes a brave big place where ’e’s to, I’ve 
a-yerd., Well, mark my words—I'm a awld man, an’ 
I've a-z2ed many—Jim’d do well, wheresoever.” 

“Iss, iss, gaffer.” She ‘placed one hand on the 
bony knee, 

“ Ann—you’m a brave maid. You've stick by 
me. I dawn’t rightly recollec’. There was zummat 
twix’ me an’ Jim, vore ’e went away ; I vorgit; but 
that be all pas’ now, Ann. I give ’e word I vorgive 
pone! Whatsoever *twas. You tawld mun that, 

n 2 
iss, gaffer: knaws thee’ve vorgive mun. 
Twant be long ’vore ’e’s back now.” 


“Ah! Jim—my boy! I'd like vor to zee Jim, 
Ann. ’Tis brave an’ cawld weather, now. Mine’s 
me o’ Chris’mas; an’ Chris’mas mine’s me *bout a 
zight o’ things—but ’tes all mixed up, Ann, like the 
znaw in a cross-wind. I’d like to zee Jim, ’vore 
Chris’mas, ‘Ow many years agone come Chris’mas 
did us bury Jan?” 

““Vower year agone come Chris’mas, gaffer. But 
*tes time thee was to baid.” 

“Dawn’t worrit me to-night, Ann. You've a 
zeed Jim, an’ I an’t zeed mun. ’E've a-got a-many 
arras now,I war’n’, vor ’e’s wan o’ they that'll git 
on. A red collar roun’ ’es neck, an’ ’ow many arras 
on’s back, Ann ?” 

The sad-eyed woman looked hard into the fire. 

“ Jim’s well, gaffer, an’ doin’ well.” 

Her voice was dry and harsh, as it had been 
when she had spoken to the Chaplain. 

“Iss, iss,” said the old man. “They knaws a good 
wan when they gits mun. You’m a proud woman, 
Ann, wi’ zich a ’usban’ as my Jim.” 

She got the old man up the crooked staircase to 
the room above, whose planks served the double 
purpose of a floor for the bedchamber and a ceiling 
for the kitchen. And in time the proud wife was 
in her own lonely bed. 

Neighbours were not numerous, and they all 
knew the family’s history. They often saw the 
woman at the graveside of her husband’s brother, 
and recalled. the tragedy of his death, and thought 
of the old man’s other son expiating the offence of 
a jealous anger and a hasty blow. They encouraged 
Gaffer Gurdon’s theory that Jim was rapidly making 
fame for himself in a public institution of great 
importance. They had seen him a strong, hale man 
with raven hair four years ago, instead of a palsied 
gaffer whose head was like the snow. 


The Christmas morning was bright and frozen. 
The proud wife had gone to the church two miles 
away, and Gaffer Gurdon was leaning over the gate 
of the yard. The stranger who walked up the rough 
road hesitated when he saw the old man, but finally 
reached the gate and stood in front of him. Gaffer 
wished him a merry Christmas, but the reply stuck 
in the stranger’s throat. He stood and stared. 

“ Maybe,” said Gaffer Gurdon, noting his look, 
“maybe you've a matter o’ business wi’ me? I’bin 
*spectin’ a word *bout my boy Jim. I’an’t zeed mun 
vor more’n dree yer. Likely you’m vrom Prince's 
Town?... 

“Do’e knaw my boy Jim? ’E’s doin’ well, zo 
they tells me: well up wi’ the great vokes—a red 
collar an’ more arras than they knaws where to 
put mun. Maybe ’e’ve a-zent you wi’ a message, 
maister?” 

The stranger was motionless, and Gaffer watched 
him anxiously. A minute passed before he replied : 

“T b'lieve yer boy’s doin’ well, maister. I was 
lookin’ vor Mrs. Gurdon. I’ve got a letter to 
give ’er.” 

“Ann? ‘Er’s to church. Maybe you'll mait ’er. 
You knaw the rawd?” 

“A merry Chris’mas!”—a hoarse reply; the 
stranger had gone. The service was done and the 
people had dispersed when he reached the church. 
He saw her kneeling by the graveside. With the 
sight of her there suspicions ages old, tortures of 
jealousy, of remorse, of rebellion, flooded him. 
Three years: three years for this! 

He stood behind her as she knelt on the frozen 
ground and said in a bitter voice: 

“Ann! I’m come back.” 

She rose quickly with a little cry, the first sign of 
emotion she had shown since he had left her. She 
stretched out her hands, but he did not regard them ; 
his eyes were cold, and as she looked at him she 
turned the same stony woman she had been for 
three years. 

“I’m come back vor this: to vind you by’is grave. A 
merry Chris’mas!” He laughed in the same bitter way. 


“T’'ve ‘ad dree merry Chris’mases vor you an’ ’e. 
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